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The many foreign children who come to our 
doors, begging for allgthe necessaries of life, 
often excite the inquiry, what can affurd them 
permanent relief? Itis not by giving them 
money ; this only encourages pauperism, for if 
they can get money by asking for it, they will 
not work, and money is often improperly spent. 
The better way is to teach them to help them- 
selves; teach them the duties of morality and 
industry, and especially their duties to God.— 
The following extract from the above named 
book, shows the method which was taken ina 
case like this :— 


THE O’DONAHUES. 


A cold November wind was blowing 
without, as Mrs. Carter and her. daughter 
Julia sat conversing by their pleasant even- 
ing fire. A knock at the side door was 
heard, and on opening it, Julia found a 
man and boy, both wretchedly clad, and 
bearing marks of extreme poverty in their 
whole appearance. They spoke very low, 
and from their almost unintelligible words, 
Julia could only gather that they wished 
for aid. She asked them in, and felt great- 
ly relieved by finding herself once more in 
her mother’s presence, for she was half 
tfraid of the uncouth looking strangers.— 
The kind tones in which Mrs. Carter ac- 
costed them, offering them seats by the 
fire, brought a more ready utterance. The 
father, finding he had interested listeners, 
told his story in the most impressive man- 
ter, with many deep sighs and ejaculatiory 
exclamations, which might have awakened 
suspicion in the minds of some, but to Mrs. 
Carter they only bore testimony to his sin- 
cerity. She had lived a retired life, and 
her kindness and simplicity of heart were 
too great to allow her to doubt the truth 
ofa narrative, which awakened such deep 
feeling in him who told it. His story, 
tripped of its episodes and decorations, 
was in substance as follows : 

Michael O’Donahue had left Ireland the 
Previous spring with a wife and six chil- 

He landed at New York without 
®ny means of subsistence, and contrived to 
live there through the summer; but hop- 
ing to find employment, he had recently 
come into the country, and was now living 
Ma shanty which he found unoccupied, in 
the outskirts of the town. They were des- 
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titute of everything; of provisions, 
fuel, clothing, bedding, or furniture.— 
To add to the misery, the mother was 
very ill, lying on a pile of old rags on 
the floor, with no one to take care of 
her but himself, and he had left her to 
come into town, (though quite ]ame,) 
~. to endeavor to obtain from the benevo- 
~ lent a supply fortheir wants. He had 
been from house to house through the 
~ afternoon with little success, and hear- 
ing Mrs. Carter was kind to the poor, 
he had ventured to call even at that 
late hour to see if she could do any- 
thing for them. 

We have said Mrs. Carter was warm- 
hearted and unsuspicious; she was 
< also somewhat self-indulgent, and had 
. the relief of suffering involved much 
active effort, she would have consider- 
ed it out of ner power entirely. But 
this had come to her. very door, and 
-. her kind heart melted into pity at the 
,. recital of such multiplied distresses.— 
= She made haste to pack a basket with 
eatables from her well-stored pantry, 
adding a generous piece of salt pork 
from the cellar, a large package of sugar, 
and another of tea, besides a small jar of 
jelly for the poor sick woman. 

Julia, in the meantime, found dresses, 
stockings, caps, and divers other articles of 
wearing apparel for another bundle. All 
these were speedily transferred to the man 
and boy, and also a dollar bill to purchase 
other necessaries ; and amid a perfect tor- 
rent of thanks and invocations to all the 
saints, from ‘‘ the Houly Virgin Mary, and 
the blessed Saint Patric,” downwards, they 
departed. 

It was a theme for conversation between 
mother and daughter the evening follow- 
ing; a pleasant theme, for in the excite- 
ment attending this incident, and in obey- 
ing a benevolent instinct, they found actual 
enjoyment; and enjoyment of a more sa- 
tisfactory nature than they often experi- 
enced. It was pleasant for them to follow 
in imagination the bundles they had sent, 
to witness the joy they would produce, and 
to think of the gratitude the sufferers would 
feel for this timely relief to their necessities. 
It was pleasant, tov, to devise plans for fu- 
ture gifts ; for Julia, especially, who was 
of a more active temperament than her 
mother ; and she cut out, and made many 
imaginary garments for the younger chil- 
dren, during that quiet, comfortable autumn 
evening. 

Again and again during the next three 
months, did Michael Donahue, or one or 
other of his children appear at Mrs. Carter’s 
side door on similar errands. Now it was 
Bridget, with a dirty tattered skirt hang- 
ing below a dirty tattered dress, her tan- 
gled locks falling over her unwashed face, 
and a blanket shawl pinned under her chin; 
then it was Patrick, with a torn hat, be- 
grimmed face, and huge boots, a world too 
wide for his ungrown limbs ; and again it 
was Michael or Margaret, perfect fac simi- 
les of Bridget and Patrick; and at last, 
appeared a still smaller specimen of the 
genus Donahue, in the shape of a blue- 
eyed, fair-complexioned child of six years, 
named Catharine, whose delicately formed 
features would have been really pretty if 
free from dirt. This little scion, with her 
torn frock and ragged shoes, through which 
the bare feet were peeping out, was more 
irresistible than all her predecessors, though 
to none of them had Mrs. Carter ever turn- 
ed adeafear. It would be in vain to try 
to enumerate the joints of meat, the bas- 
kets of vegetables, and the loaves of bread, 











or the comfortables, the pillows, the sheets 





ani blankets, which found their way from ‘ 


M:s. Carter’s well filled house to Mrs. 
O Donahue’s shanty. Mrs. O’Donahue 
still continued ‘* in a waste ;”” was affected 
with “heart disase,” and “ afther being 
very restless in her slape o’ nights,” and 
had many other dangerous symptoms ; and 
more than once it had been averred that 
she was * nearin’ her ind like,”’ but* won- 
derful to say, she still survived, and _ still 
relished “ better than anything at all,” the 
nice dainties sent from Mrs.Carter’s pantry. 

** What a benevolent woman Mrs. Car- 
ter is! How much Mrs. Carter gives to 
‘he poor! How much good M s. Carter 
does!” Such were the remarks made by 
those who knew of her gifts, and few 
thought of entertaining a different opinion. 
And I think I hear you say, ‘* Was she not 
truly generous ard benevolent > Can any 
one help admiring her kind-hearted libe- 
rality to those in such distress ?” 

Now it seems very ungenerous to lessen 
the approbation most of us are ready to 
bestow upon such amiable and kind deeds. 
It is a beautiful attribute of our common 
humanity which prompts them; and we 
cannot help loving the warm-hearted and 
generous giver, and such sympathizing na-~ 
tures always are beloved; but at the same 
time, I must confess, that to me, this form 
of giving is that which is least deserving 
of our admiration. Mrs. Carter’s gifts may 
be taken as a fair sample of a class of gifts 
to the poor more commonly made than any 
other; a class satisfactory to many minds, 
but not at all, it seems to me, meeting the 
demands Christ makes upon his followers, 
in behalf of their poorer brethren. They 
lack the sterling element of religious prin- 
ciple—self-denial. They are usually be- 
stowed without much reflection; without 
any clear comprehension of the condition of 
those who receive them, or of the effect 
which will be produced by them. Taking 
that superficial view of the wants of the 
poor which confines itself to the present 
condition of the sufferer without regard to 
the causes which produce it, or the means 
necessary to prevent its recurrence, such 
givers are quite as likely toinjure as bene- 
fit those they fancy they are relieving. 

[Another extract will show a better mode.] 
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JERICHO AND THE FOUNTAIN OF ELISHA. 


We rode from the Jordan across the 
plain of Jericho, at the hour of sunset and 
twilight. The valley is well watered, cov- 
ered with wild flowers in full bloom, and, 
uncultivated by the hand of man, is still 
the garden of the Lord. Behind us, rising 
above the other peaxs, is ‘“ Mount Nebo, 
at the top of Pisgah,” where Moses, just be- 
fore his death, went up from the plains of 
Moab. ‘And the Lord showed him all 
the land of Gilead, and all the land of Ju- 
dah, and the South, and the plain of the 
valley of Jericho, the city of palm trees, 
unto Zoar.” This view of the promised 
land, spread out like a Paradise before him, 
must have been lovely beyond description, 
to the inspired law-giver, whose “ eye was 
undimmed, and his natural force unabated.” 
How beautiful an emblem, too, is it of the 
last hours of the faithful Christian, who is 
summoned to die upon the earthly mount 
of vision, with the heavenly world full in 
view; and angel messengers are waiting 
round, as for Elijah of old, to bear his tri- 
umphant spirit swift to the glories of the 
New Jerusalem. 

As we are thus enjoying the landscape, 
and contemplating these scenes, we sud- 





denly find that we have wandered from 
ounpath. And it becomes a matter of no 
slight anxiety, as we are unguarded among 
these hostile tribes. Evening came on 
apace, darkness gathered around us, and 
the lights from the Bedouin watch fires 
gleamed out from the mountain side. 

Our dragoman shouts and sounds his 
whistle, but no answer is returned. At 
length we fire a signal gun, and we rejoice 
to hear the echo come back from our tents 
in the distance. We hastened thither, 
and found them pitched near the ruins of 
the ancient Jericho. As we drew near we 
were met by a company of women from a 
neighboring village, who had seen the 
American flag floating from the tents, and 
hearing that a Sultana would arrive, had 
come to greet the lady of our party (Mrs. 
Prime) with a welcome song. It was truly 
a remarkable specimen of native melody. 
They also demanded a backshish, and at 
the same time insisted upon being admitted 
to the tent that they might see the unveil- 
ed face of their fairsister. Thus gratified, 
they retired and left us undisturbed for the 
night. 

In the morning, we walked out to search 
for traces of ancient Jericho, and discover- 
ed the remains of an old fountain and fine- 
ly wrought mosaic pavement, indicating 
that a city of some magnificence had former- 
ly occupied this site. An old dilapidated 
ruin is also pointed out as the house of 
Zaccheus where ‘‘ our Savior abode with 
him and brought salvation to his house,” 
when he passed through Jericho. We then 
set out to visit the fountain of Elisha, a 
half hour distant. It bursts forth from 
underneath a large mound at the base of 
the mountain, and is a beautiful fountain 
of sweet and pleasant water. Its stream 
produces vegetation and flowers in luxu- 
riant abundance, as it flows over the plain. 
Originally the water was quite unfit for 
domestic purposes or irrigation, causing 
death and sterility, until the fountain was 
miraculously healed by the prophet Elisha, 
who “ went forth unto the spring of the 
waters and cast salt there, and said, Thus 
saith the Lord, I have healed these waters : 
there shall not be from thence any more 
death or barren land.” 


Thus according to the word of the Lord, 
it possesses peculiar virtue in producing 
vegetation, and spreads fertility and ver- 
dure over the plain, well nigh as far as the 
eye can reach. Indeed as the waters were 
bubbling forth, the birds singing in the 
trees, and many wild flowers were in bloom 
around, it seemed quite like an earthly 
paradise. We were then viewing the scene 
of a perpetual miracle, reaching from the 
days of Elisha to the present, and yielding 
to these deadly waters a life-giving power 
to make the barren land bloom with beaut 
and rejoice as the garden of the Lord. 
could not but feel that it was greatly fitted 
to confirm and strengthen our faith in the 
miracles of Scripture history. 


Then we rode along the base of Mount 
Quarantana, a bold and precipitous peak 
that rises twelve or fifteen hundred feet 
above the plain. This is described as the 
point where ‘‘ Jesus was led up of the Spi- 
rit into the wilderness ta be tempted of the 
devil,” and when he had successfully re- 
sisted the assaults of the Evil One, “ be- 
hold angels came and ministered unto him.” 
The mountain side ig filled with grottoes 
and caves cut in the rock, the dwelling 
places of pious monks. who formerly fied. 
here from the temptations of the world.—. 
They found, however, that the old tempter 
was in this wilderness, still seeking whom 
he might destroy, and that we must escape. 
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COMPANION. 








the world before we can escape the wiles 
of the adversary. 

Next we ecame to a wild rocky ravine 
that opens through the mountain. Down 
this the brook Cherith winds its way to the 
valley, and here the prophet Elijah ‘ hid 
himself at the command of the Lord by the 
brook Cherith, that is before Jordan.”— 
And the ravens brought him bread and flesh 
in the morning, and bread and flesh in the 
evening; and he drank of the brook.— 
We were thus viewing the scene of another 
miracle of Bible history, and felt the pre- 
sence of the God of Elijah beside the wa- 
ters of the brook Cherith. An old monk 
has cut his cell high up in the rock, and 
dwelt there in imitation of the prophet.— 
Ascending thence by an ancient paved 
road, we reach the mountain summit and 
take our last view of the valley of the Jor- 
dan, the Dead Sea, and the mountains 
round about. On the way the place is 
pointed out where ‘a certain man going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho fell among 
thieves, and the good Samaritan had com- 
passion on him, and set him upon his own 
beast, and brought him to aninn.” The 
road here certainly appears as though it had 
always been infested with thieves and rob- 
bers, and on this account was doubtless se- 
lected as the scene of the parable. Four 
armed Bedouihs now came suddenly upon 
us in the pass, and we at first feared the 
fate of the former traveller. We however 
made the salutation of friendship to them, 
and they immediately returned it, and act- 
ed as our guard by the way. Thence we 
came to Bethany, and crossing the Mount 
of Olives, entered once more within the 
Holy City.—C. N. R. [N. Y. Obs. 
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WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—10. 
SABINA ELLIOT. 


Although not particularly active in poli- 
tical affuirs, yet the patriotic spirit and 
active virtues in domestic life, evinced by 
this lady, render her worthy of honorable 
mention. By the early death of her pa- 
rents, sue was left an orphan in her eighth 
year, the eldest of several daughters, and 
was brought up by her aunt. Her per- 
sonal beauty was remarkable; and when 
she was only fourteen years of age, it at- 
tracted the attention of William Elliot, a 
wealthy widower, who had been twice mar- 
ried ere this, but had no children. He 
saw her by accident in the street, dressed 
in a coarse and simple apparel, and carry- 
ing a pitcher of water into the house..— 
Deeply impressed by her appearance, he 
sought an early introduction to her aunt, 
and soon after married Sabina. He then 
procured teachers for herself and sisters, all 
but one of whom were married at his house. 

When Mrs. Elliot was about twenty- 
eight years of age, the sad event took place 
which cast a gloom over her after life. Her 
husband riding one day over his rice fields, 
on a low horse he generally rode, struck 
with his whip a dog lying by the road side. 
The animal sprang upon him and tore open 
his cheek. It was soon after discovered 
that he was mad, and Mr. Elliot calmly 
awaited his inevitable fate. So fearful was 
he lest he should injure some of his family 
in his paroxysms of disease, that he strictly 
commanded two of his stoutest men ser- 
vants to bind him hand and foot upon the 
first appearance of anything of the kind.— 
At the end of forty days of intense suffer- 
ing he died of hydrophobia. 

The grief on this account, and the loss 
of three lovely children, greatly impaired 
Mrs. Elliot’s health. Two daughters were 
spared her. One married Daniel Huger ; 
the youngest was married to Colonel Lewis 
Morris, aid-de-camp to General Green, and 

eldest son to Lewis Morris, of Morrisania, 
one of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mrs. Elliot was constantly employed in 
useful domestic avocations, and was re- 
markable for the conscientious improve- 
ment of the time which God had given her. 
She superintended the manufacture of the 
wool and cotton worn by her slaves, to 
whom she was a most kind and indulgent 
wiistress. She also had’ salt made on her 
plantation during the war. ‘Some of the 
stockings knit by her hands are still in be- 
ing, having the date of 1776, knit in the 

threads.” 











An anecdote of her wit is related by 
Garden. A British officer having ordered 
her poultry houses to be plundered, she 
afterwards observed an old Moscow drake 
straying about her grounds, who had escap- 
ed the general search. She had him caught, 
and mounting a servant on horseback, 
ordered him to follow, and deliver the bird 
to the officer with her compliments; as she 
concluded that in the hurry of departure it 
had been left altogether by accident. 

She took great delight in improving the 
family seat, Accabec, seven miles from 
Charleston, which was noted as the seat of 
hospitality during the war; being unmo- 
lested, as its mistress had no male relative 
to be obnoxious. This beautiful residence 
is nowin ruins. It was Mrs. Elliot’s home 
during the spring months, but she died at 
Johnson’s Fort on John’s Island. 

(STELLE. 
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THE CLERGYMAN’S ADVENTURE. 
A CAPITAL PRUSSIAN STORY. 

On a dreary day, in the reign of Frederic 
William, a heavy travelling carriage was 
slowly lumbering along the muddy road 
from Potsdam to Berlin. Within it was 
one person only, who took no heed of the 
slowness of the travelling; but leaning 
back in a corner, was arranging a multipli- 
city of papers contained in a small pocket- 
book. Since he was dressed in a plain 
dark military uniform, it was fair to sup- 
pose that this gentleman belonged to the 
Prussian army, but to what grade of it no- 
body could determine, as all tokens of rank 
had been avoided. A chilly November 
evening was closing in, and though the rain 
had for a time ceased, yet dark masses of 
clouds flying through the sky gave warn- 
ing that a ‘ sweeping’ darkness was at hand. 
The road grew heavier, at least so it should 
have seemed to a foot-traveller who was 
ploughing his way through the mire; and 
so doubtless it did seem to the carriage 
horses, who floundered along so slowly 
that the pedestrian whom they had over- 
taken kept easily by the side of the coach, 
the occupant of which looked out of the 
window, and perceiving the stranger, cal- 
led out in rather an authoritative tone of 
voice : 

‘ Halloo: young man, whither are you 
bound this stormy looking night ?” 

* That is more than I can tell you, not 
being at home in this part of the world.— 
My wish is to reach Berlin; but if I find a 
resting-place before I get there, to that 1 
am bound, for I am weary.’ 

‘I should think you must have two 
hours’ walk before you,’ was the unsatis- 
factory remark that followed. 

The young man made no reply, and after 
a short pause the stranger said : 

‘If it please you to rest on the step of 
the carriage for a few minutes, you are 
welcome so to do. Herr, What’s-your- 
name.’ 

* My name is Heinrich Meyer,’ replied 
the young man, ‘ one of those who never 
refuses the small benefit because the larger 
one is not obtained.’ 

From inside the window the next ques- 
tion put to Heinrich was: 

* What are you going to Berlin for?’ 

‘To hunt for some cousins,’ was the an- 
swer. 

* And pray who may they be?’ asked the 
unknown. 

* Well, to tell you the truth,I have not an 
idea who they are, or where to look for 
them. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether 
I have so much as an acquaintance in Ber- 
lin, much less a relation.’ 

The questioner looked amazed, and he said: 

* Surely there must be some other motive 
for your going to Berlin, or what could 
have put this idea into your head?” 

‘ Why,’ replied Heinrich, ‘I have just 
become a clergyman, without the smallest 
chance of getting anything to do in my own 
neighborhood. I have no relative to help 
me, and not quite enough to find me in 
necessaries.’ 

* But,’ said the Prussian, ‘ what on earth 
has this to do with cousins in Berlin ?” 

* Well, now, who knows! Many of my 
fellow-students have got good appoint- 
ments, and whenever I ask them to let me 
know how it was done, the answer always 
is, “* A cousin gave it to me,” or “I got it 
through the interest of a cousin who lives 
in Berlin.”” Now, as I find none of these 
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useful cousins live in the country, I must 
go without their help, or hunt them in 
Berlin.’ 

This was said in a comical, dry way, so 
that his listener could not refrain from 
laughing, but he made no comment. How- 
ever, he pulled out a piece of paper, and 
began to write upon it. When he had 
finished, he turned round to Heinrich, say- 
ing that he observed that he had been 
smoking, and tbat he felt inclined to do the 
same, but had forgotten to bring tinder 
witb him. Could Herr Meyer oblige him 
with a light? 

* Certainly, with great pleasure,’ was the 
prompt reply ; and Heinrich, taking a tin- 
der-box out of his wallet, immediately be- 
gan to strike a light. Now, the evening 
was damp, so damp that there seemed lit- 
tle enough prospect of the tinder’s lighting ; 
moreover, the wind blew the sparks out 
almost before they fell. 

‘Well, if your cousins are not more 
easily to be got at than your light is, I 
pity you, young sir,’ was the sole remark 
to which the stranger condeacended, as he 
watched Heinrich’s laborious endeavors. 

* Nil desperandum is my motto,’ answer- 
ed the young man; and when the words 
were scarcely uttered the light had been 
struck. In his delight of succeeding, Hein- 
rich jumped up on the carriage step; and 
leaning through the window, thrust the 
tinder eagerly in the direction of the gen- 
tleman’s face. ‘ Hurrah, sir, puff away!’ 

After a short pause, during which time 
the stranger hid been puffing at his pipe, 
he removed it from his mouth, and addres- 
sed Heinrich in this way: 

‘I have been thinking over what you 
have been telling me, and perhaps, in an 
humble way, I might be able to assist you, 
and thus act the part of the cousin you are 
seeking. At all events, when you get to 
Berlin take this note,’ handing him a slip 
of paper vn which he had been writing; 
‘take this note to Marshal Grumkow, who 
is somewhat of a friend of mine. But mind! 
Do exactly as he bids you, and abide strict- 
ly by his advice. Ifhe says he will help 
you, rely upon it he will keep his word ; 
but he is rather eccentric, and the way he 
sets about doing a kindness may perhaps 
seem strange to you. And now,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘as the road is improved I must 
hurry on the horses, and so bid you good 
evening, hoping you will prosper in your 
career.’ 

As Heinrich began toexpress his thanks 
for the good wishes of his unknown friend, 
the sigaal was given to increase the speed 
of the horses, and before he hail time to 
make any acknowledgements, he found 
himself alone again. The young man was 
not a little astonished at what had taken 
place; and as he gazed on the slip of pa- 
per, he could not help wondering whether 
any good would come of it. These were 
the only words on it: 

* Dear Marshal.—If you can forward the 
views of the bearer, Heinrich Meyer, you 
will oblige your friend. Let me know the 
result of the interview with him.’ 

‘Time will prove this, as it does all other 
things,’ thought Heinrich, as he proceeded 
on his way. Somehow or other the road 
appeared less wearisome, and he felt less 
tired and foot-sore since receiving the pa- 
per. Hope was stronger within than she 
had been for many a day; and quickening 
his pace, he reached Berlin by nightfall. 

The noise and bustle of the capital was 
new to him, and he had some little difficul- 
ty in making his way toaninn. He found 
one at last, and after a frugal supper he 
retired to rest. After breakfast he spent 
some time in searching for the residence of 
Grumkow. The house was, however, at 
last gained, and having delivered his mis- 
sive to a servant, Heinrich awaited the re- 
sult in the hall. In a few minutes the ser- 
vant returned, and requested him, in a most 
respectful manner, to fullow him to the 
marsha]’s presence. Arrived there, he was 
received most courteously; and the mar- 
shal made many inquiries as to his past life 
and future prospects ; requested to be told 
the name of the village or town in which 
he had been educated ; at what inn he was 
living in Berlin, etc. But still no allusion 
was made either to the note or the writer 
of it. The interview lasted about twenty 
minutes; and at the end of which time the 
marshal dismissed him, desiring that he 
would call on that day fortnight. 

* * * + 


At last the time appointed for his second 





visit to the marshal arrived. His reception 
was again most favorable. The Marshal 
begged him to be seated at the table at 
which he was writing, and proceeded at the 
same time to business. Unlocking a drawe, 
and bringing forth a small bundle of pa- 
pers, he asked Heinrich, as he drew them 
forth one by one, ifhe knew in whose hand. 
writing the various superscriptions were, 

Heinrich anawered that, to the best of 
his belief, one was that of Herr Mudel, his 
former schoolmaster ; another that of Doe. 
tor Von Hummer, the principal of such, 
college, and so on. 

‘Quite right,’ remarked the marsha] 
‘and perhaps it may not surprise you t, 
hear that I have written to these differen: 
gentlemen, to inquire your character, tha 
I may know with whom I have to deal, an 
not be working in the dark.’ As he said 
these words the marshal fixed his eyes on 
Heinrich to see what effect they had, but 
the young man’s countenance was unabash. 
ed; he evidently feared no evil report, 
feel bound,’ continued the marshal, ¢ to tel} | 
you that all they say of you is most favor. 
able, and I am equally bound to believe 
and act upon their opinion. I have nowt 
beg of you to follow me to a friend’s house,’ 

The marshal descended a private stair. 
case leading to thecourt yard,from which he 
passed through a gate in the wall intog 
narrow side-street, down which he conduct. 
ed Heinrich, till they arrived at a privat 
entrauce to the palace. Heinrich began to 
be exceedingly nervous; the conviction 
that this idea was not a mere trick of the 
imagination became stronger and stronger. 
Could he have had his own wish, Heinrich 
Meyer would at a moment have been forty 
miles from Berlin. At last he found hin- 
self following Grumkow even into the ps 
lace ; he could not refrain from exclaiming, 
‘Indeed Herr marshal, there must. be some 
mistake !’ 

No answer was vouchsafed as the mar- 
shal continued to lead him through various 
galleries and apartments, until at last they 
reached the door of one situated in a cor 
ner of a wing of the palace, where the mar- 
shal’s knock was answered by a shot 
‘come in.’ As the door opened one glance 
sufficed to convince Heinrich that his friend 
in the mud and the king were one and the 
same person. The poor cousin-seeker, 
greatly confused, knelt before Frederic 
William, and began faltering out many cor 
trite apologies. 

* Rise, young man,’ said the king, ‘ you 
have not committed treason. How on earth 
could you guess who I was? I should not 
travel quietly if I meant everywhere to be 
recognized.’ 

After re-assuring Heinrich, the king told 
him that he was prepared to do what he 
could to push him forward in the profession 
he had chosen. 

* But first,’ he said, ‘I must hear you 
preach. On Sunday next, therefore, you 
shall preach before me; but mind, I shall 
choose the text. You may retire.’ 

By the time Heinrich Meyer reached his 
room in the inn, he had fixed in his mind 
the fact that he was to preach to the king. 
The fact was only too clear, and all he 
could do was to set about preparing his 
sermon as soon as he should receive the 
text. For the remainder of the day he 
never stirred out; every step on the stair 
was to his ear the bearer of the text. 

Nevertheless, evening and night passed 
and the day was advanced, and still no 
text. 

What was to bedone? There was only 
two days before Sunday; he must go an 
consult the marshal, but the latter could 
give him no further information. ll he 
could do was to promise that if the king 
sent the text through him, it should be for- 
warded with the utmost possible dispatch. 

That day and the neat passed, and yet 
Heinrich learned nothing from either the 
king or marshal. Only an official intima 
tion had been sent, as was customary, that 
he had been selected as the preacher on the 
following Sunday at the Chapal Royal. 

If it had not been that Heinrich knew 
himself to possess no mean powers of ora 
tory, and that he could even extemporize iD 
case of emergency, he would certainly have 
run away and abjured his discovered cou 
sin. As it was, he abided by the cours? 
of events, and fortified himself by praye 
and philosophy for the momentous hout. 

Sunday morning arrived, but no text— 
Heinrich went to the church appointed, 
was conducted to the seat always set apart 
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for the preacher of the day. The king with 
thejroyal family occupied their accustomed 
seat. 

The service commenced, but no text.— 
The prayers were ended, and while the 
organ pealed forth its solemn sounds, the 
preacher was led to the pulpit. The con- 


gregation were astonished, not only at his” 


outhfulness, but at his being a stranger. 

The pulpit steps were gained, and the 
thought flashed across Heinrich’s mind 
that possibly he should find the text placed 
for him on the desk. 

But, as he was on the point of mounting 
the stairs, an officer of the royal household 
delivered to hima folded piece of paper, 
saying, ‘His Majesty sends you the text!’ 

After having recited the preliminary 
prayers, the preacher opened the paper, and 
it was blank! not a word was written on 
it. What was to be done? Heinrich de- 
liberately examined the whole paper, and, 
after a short pause, held it up before the 
congregation, saying : 

‘His majesty has furnished the text for 
the sermon. But you may perceive that 
nothing whatever is upon this sheet of pa- 

er. ‘Out of nothing God created the 
world.’ I shall, therefore, take the creation 
for the subject of my discourse this morn- 
ing.’ 

4 accordance with this decision, the 
preacher went througn the whole of the 
first chapter of Genesis in a masterly way, 
his style being forcible and clear, and flu- 
ency of language remarkable. His audi- 
ence, accustomed to the king’s eccentrici- 
ties, were far more astonished at the dex- 
terity with which the preacher had extri- 
cated himself from the difficulty, than at 
the dilemma in which he had been placed. 
At last, the sermon ended, the congrega- 
tion dismissed, and Heinrich found himself 
in the sacristy, receiving the congratula- 
tions of several dignitaries of the church, 
who all prophesied for him a brilliant fu- 
ture. 

Heinrich ventured to express his amaze- 
ment at the singular proceedings of the 
king, but was told that he could only have 
arrived recently from the provinces, if he 
had not known that such vagaries were 
quite common to his Majesty. In the 
midst of the conversation a messenger ar- 
tived to conduct him to the royal presence. 
Being totally unaware what impression bis 
sermon might have made upon the king, 
the cousin-seeker rather dreaded the ap- 
proaching audience. But Heinrich had 
scarcely passed the threshold of the king’s 
room, when his Majesty jumped up and 
thrust a roll of paper into the young preach- 
er’s hand, exclaiming, ‘ Hurrah, sir, puff 
away; take this for the light you gave me!’ 

Then, throwing himself back in a chair, 
he laughed heartily at the young preacher’s 
look of surprise andconfusion. The latter 
scarcely knew what reply to make, or what 
todo, but just as he got as far as ‘ your 
majesty,’ the king interrupted him, saying: 
‘Make no fine speeches; go home quietly 
and examine the contents of your paper.— 
You came to Berlin to find a cousin; you 
have found one, who, if you goon steadily, 
will not neglect you.’ 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
roll of paper contained a good appointment 
at the University of Berlin, and made 
Heinrich Meyer one of the royal preachers. 
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LITTLE GEORGIE. 

“Mamma,” said a sweet prattler one 
day, as his mother was holding him in her 
ap, endeavoring to teach him to say his 
prayers, ‘‘is Jesus looking at me now ?’-— 
“Yes, darling,” the lady replied, ‘ he is 

ways looking at you.”  ‘‘ And is Willie 
With Jesus, and can he see me too?” the 
little fellow continued. ‘“* Yes, Georgie,” 
the mother again replied. There was a 
pause, and the little boy again looking up 
into his mother’s face, said, ‘‘ Do you think 
Jesus will ever take me to live with him, 
Mamma? I think I should like to go.”— 
“Yes, he certainly will, my child. Some 

y, if you are good, he will take you to be 
Where Willie is, and where you will have 
& golden harp and crown.” ‘I hope he 
will take me soon, it must be so nice, 
though I should want you to go too, mam- 
ma,” said little Georgie, as he nestled his 

still closer on his mother’s bosom. 
The conversation was here interrupted, 





and nothing more was said, till Georgie ip 
his little night-dress came to get his good- 
night kiss, and then stopping suddenly, he 
said, “‘O! I shall try to be good, mamma, 
so as to go soon and see Willie.” O! lit- 
tle did that little pratler think the pain 
those words caused his mother, for they 
seemed to her but a presentiment of some 
coming sorrow, yet little did she then dream 
how soon that little one’s wish would be 
realized, and he would be taken from her 
to join his little angel brother in his Sa- 
vior’s home above. Only a few weeks be- 
fore her youngest boy had been snatched 
away by the hand of death, and now she 
clung more closely than ever to her first- 
born, and only remaining child. 

Little Georgie was just three years of 
age, and though quite small for his age, a 
stranger might have imagined him, judging 
from his actions, to be much older. He 
had ever seemed different from most chil- 
dren, never seemed to enjoy the usual 
plays of children, but always delighting to 
sitin his mother’s lap, and have her read 
to him, or talk with him about Jesus, and 
the place where Willie now was. His mo- 
ther sometimes wished that he could enjoy 
himself more in play, but he seemed so 
happy when still, or talking with her, that 
she could not have the heart to send him 
from her, to join with others in amuse- 
ments he took so little interest in. 

The night of which we have been speak- 
ing, his mother awoke about midnight, and 
finding Georgie rather restless, shg arose 
and gave him something which she thought 
would quiet him, but it seemed to have 
little or no effect. In the morning he ap- 
peared worse, and as he was unable to sit 
up, she determined to have medical aid.— 
Accordingly, she sent for the family physi- 
cian, but though it was then quite early, 
he did not arrive till near noon. Georgie 
was then suffering with a raging fever, and 
when the doctor looked at him, he shook 
his head and walked away. ‘‘ Do vou 
think him very sick, doctor ?” said the now 
anxious mother. ‘I do,” he replied, 
‘but I will do all I can for him, for though 
a dangerous, it is not a hopeless case.” — 
He left perscriptions for him, promising to 
call in the evening. He did so; but found 
no change for the better in his young pa- 
tient, but as he seemed no worse, the mother 
appeared much encouraged. Not so the 
dector; and wishing to say something 
which might prevent her from having too 
much hope, before leaving, he drew her 
aside and whispered, ‘* Don’t be too hope- 
ful. I dread the crisis.” But she could 
not feel for a moment that her darling 
could leave her, so dismissing her fears as 
well as she could, she sat down by his side 
to watch his breathing. Thus she sat till 
the morning dawned, and another. day 
brought but little change in the little boy. 
He seemed at times conscious, and would 
say, ‘‘ Mamma,” and ask her to kiss him, 
but the most of the time he appeared nei- 
ther to know or take notice of anything.— 
Thus that anxious mother spent three long 
days and nights, alternately hoping and 
fearing, tillon the morning of the fourth 
day there seemed so great a change for the 
worse, that she immediately called in the 
physician. He was there ina few minutes, 
and one glance on the little sufferer’s face 
seemed to be sufficient to show him his 
situation. le took the mother’s hand and 
said, ‘“*He will soon be at rest.” She 
seemed perfectly unconscious of his words; 
it was only that day that she appeared at 
all to realize his alarming situation, and 
now she sat, one hand clasping those of her 
child, apparently waiting to see him die. 
She had not long to wait. Inafew minu- 
tes he opened his eyes, and starting and 
looking up said, “*Oh mamma! I see Je- 
sus, and there is little Willie! Oh! I’m 
most there! I love you mamma, but you 
will come too. I here he stopped; 
his voice failed him—one gasp, and all was 
over. The grassis now green on his little 
grave, and the marble slab above it bears 
this simple inscription, ‘‘ Little Georgie.” 
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MY SHANGHAE ROOSTER. 


Do not smile, dear reader, at the title of 
my little story, for I assure you that if one 
of the oddest, my Shanghae_rooster was 
also one of the dearest of my pets, and for 





intelligence and sagacity, among the feath- 
ered tribe I have never seen his equal.— 
When but a day or two old, he with three 
other little chickies, was given to me to be 
my especial property apart from the other 
hens, and my delight was increased by the 
knowledge that they were all my own.— 
The mother hen was to remain with her 
chickens until they became old enough to 
take care of themselves, and then she was 
to return to herowner. Oh how constant- 
ly and carefully I tended them, sheltering 
them from the chilly winds at night, and 
keeping a little watch over them during 
the day. How cunning and pretty they 
were, their downy feathers and bright little 
eyes, and how dearly I loved them all.— 
Two of them, as they grew older, became 
of a beautiful snow-white color, and bore 
no small resemblance to a pair of twin 
doves, while the others were of a buff or 
yellow hue, and one of the last named was 
my pet Shanghae. 

My chickens soon became very tame, in 
fact rather too much so, for they formed a 
bad habit of coming into the kitchen, and 
this habit was attended with bad results 
in the case of my pet. One unlucky day 
Pet (this was the name,by which he was 
known from a very small chicken,) came 
into the kitchen as usual, all unconscious 
of the evil which was gbout to befali him; 
but alas! he did not long remain in igno- 
rance of his fate. Accidentally his poor 
little toes were shut in the door by my sis- 
ter, and a portionof them taken off, thus 
rendering him a cripple for life. Dear lit- 
tle Pet! how tenderly we nursed him dur- 
ing his imprisonment in a nice little bird 
cage, whose last sweet occupant had long 
ago trilled its farewell notes, and passed 
away forever. Poor Pet! it was indeed 
hard for thee to be confined within the 
wires of thy prison, while thy bright little 
companions were wandering about at will, 
doubtless without bestowing a thought 
upon their crippled brother, so suddenly 
debarred from the pleasures and delights 
of chickendom. But thou wert very pati- 
ent and lovable notwithstanding thy mis- 
fortunes, and thy unusually helpless and 
dependent condition, rendered thee more 
dear to thy benefactors. Pet was indeed 
a very interesting and affectionate little 
chicken, and soon became quite talkative. 

Time passed on, and Pet gradually gain- 
ed, until at last we permitted him to go 
out of doors occasionally, and remain out 
for a time, but it was never safe to leave 
him long alone, and I was glad when he 
could be trusted to resume his travels with 
his feathered relations. But being still 
quite lame, and having been a prisoner for 
a long time, he was unable to keep up al- 
ways with the brisk pace of his companions, 
and often he would lag behind, while they 
selfishly went forward, apparently without 
a thought of their poor invalid brother.— 
But Pet’s lameness, (which, however, was 
soon scarcely perceptible,) did not seem to 
retard his growth, and he grew so fast and 
large, that he soon towered far above the 
other hens, and walked majestically 
amongst them, as if conscious of his supe- 
riority. After the accident which lamed 
him for life, Pet was always very tame.— 
He would eat out of my hand, and suffer 
me to take him up at almost any time.—- 
Sometimes a member of the family would 
take him in her lap and stroke him gently, 
until his deep snoring announced his arri- 
val in the land of Nod. He would often 
fall asleep in our arms, and rest as quiet 
and contented as though he had never been 
an inhabitant of the land of chickendom, 
and never meant to be again. 

On a certain occasion, our feathered pet 
was dressed by some of the family ina 
frock belonging to a large doll, with a pair 
of pantaloons, and a small knit hood belong- 
ing also to Miss Dolly. In this costume 
Pet looked droll enough, and we amused 
ourselves fora time at his expense. But 
the poor fellow looked so sheepish, and 
seemed to think so little of his honors, that 
we soon released him from his irksome con- 
finement, and restored Miss Dolly’s appa- 
rel to its rightful owner. 

During the season for raising chickens, 
when we counted over our flock in the hen- 
house at night, we would not unfrequently 
miss one or two and perhaps three of the 
rising generation, and after a little search 
they would be found snugly sheltered on 
the roost under Pet’s protecting wings, and 
the poor little things whose less tender 
mother had deserted them, probably think- 





ing that they were now old enough to take 
care of themselves, seemed as contented as 
possible under the shadow of those huge 
wings. , 

I have had some reason to suppose that 
our friend Pet was of rather a meditative 
turn of mind, as he would sit for a long 
time away by himself in the hen-house in 
broad daylight, when he should have been 
out in the bright sunshine seeking his own 
living. What Pet’s thoughts were at such 
times I had no means of knowing, but as it 
is generally considered that the brute crea- 
tion have no reasoning or thinking powers, 
(although they certainly possess some re- 
deeming quality nearly akin to reason,) I 
am inclined to believe that we should not 
have derived much benefit from his medi- 
tations. Pet was generally very obedient, 
and when placed upon ahigh box or table 
and told to crow, his deep sonorous voice 
pealed forth a not unmusical answer to our 
request. 

But I fear I should weary my readers 
did I relate further incidents in the life of 
our Shanghae friend, and I will therefore 
close after telling you of Pet’s melancholy 
end. Notwithstanding his many endear- 
ing qualities, his career was at last cut 
short by an inglorious death, partly on ac- 
count of his not being able to roost well 
with his clumsy and yet tender feet, and 
partly because the Shanghaes were not 
looked upon with much favor by the owner 
of the other fowls. Accordingly poor Pet, 
stripped of all his feathers, together with 
a great brown sister of his, (comprising 
just half of the little flock presented to me 
in their earliest chickenhood,) were sent 
away to market, and it really required quite 
an effort to prevent a few tears from falling 
when I learned that poor Pet was dead.—- 
One of the four chickens had died from 
some unknown caus: when quite young, 
and the other was disposed of in the same 
manner as Pet and Brownie, so that final- 
ly the old mother hen and Brownie’s 
chickies were all that remained to remind 
me of my former sweet little brood. It is 
nearly a year if not quite so since Pet’s 
death, but I have not forgotten him, and 
sometimes I see in imagination the stately 
form of my lamented Shanghae, stepping 
proudly along, notwithstanding his slight 
deformity, or making the air resound with 
the shrill notes of his high toned voice, to 
let us know that he was alive and well.— 
Farewell, poor Pet! thou art gone forever, 
and the dust of oblivion is fast removing 
thee from the storehouse of Memory; but 
it will be long ere thou wilt be entirely 
forgotten, for although recollection may 
banish thee for a time from her presence, 
yet occasionally will thy former mistress 
rake up the ashes of oblivion, and bring 
from beneath the rubbish which lies in 
heaps around thee, the memory of thy life 
which was not quite in vain, as it engen- 
dered more affectionate feelings for the in- 
habitants of the fowl-yard in the breast of 
thy migtress, and led her to believe that 
there was really some intelligence beneath, 
the combs and feathers of chickendom. 

EMMIE. 


Sabbath School. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


A little boy, named Arthur, went to stay 
for a few weeks with some kind friends who 
lived about five miles from his own home ; 
and while he was with them he attended 
for the first time a Sunday school. He 
soon got deeply interested in his Bible les- 
sons, and the library books, and the stories 
which his teacher told him ; and he thought 
the Sunday school was the nicest place he 
had ever seen. 

After a while Arthur went back to his 
mother; there was no school in his village, 
and he missed it so he did not know what 
todo. Yes, he did know what to do. He 
determined to walk five miles every Sun- 
day, that he might go to his own dear 
schcol again; and so he did until the bad 
weather ‘set in, and then it was too far for 
him to trudge on foot. 

As he was speaking to his teacher of the 
sorrow which he felt in being obliged to 
leave the school, and wishing that he could 
but live nearer, his teacher said to him, 
‘Why, Arthur, you must try and get up a 
school where you live, and I will come 
over and teach it.’ 

How Arthur’s eyes sparkled; it was a 
new thought to him, and good as it was 
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new. ‘I'll try it,’ he exclaimed joyfully ; 
‘that’s what I wij]. O, how nice it would 
be if we could manage it!’ 

It was not long before Arthur paid his 
teacher a visit. .He looked very pleased 
and very important. ‘I've got a school,’ 
he said ; ‘a good many have promised to 
come. Will you please to come over next 
Sunday? for I told them all that you 
would.’ 

The teacher promised to go, and the next 
Sunday he went. How many children do 
you think he found? Sixty—a good sized 
school indeed to begin with, and this done 
by the efforts of one little boy. It is quite 
wonderful what children can accomplish 
when they try. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


‘READING. 


Iam now going to tell my young friends 
something about reading, and how to read well. 
You probably all of you love to read some kinds 
of books, but the question is, do you love to 
read the books which will make you a better 
child, a better son, or a better daughter ?— 
The next question is, do you read in such a 
manner that you will remember what you have 
read, or do you pass lightly over it, and forget 
before the next day comes, what you have been 
reading about? If so, what you have read will 
do you no good. 

Will each of you, as you read this article, 
answer this question conscientiously to your- 
selves, remembering that every moment spent 
in the manner last mentioned, is mis-spent time, 
and your Father in heaven will require it at 
your hands. 

I will now tell you about a dear little girl 
whom [ loved very much, and who I have no 
doubt is now a bright angel in heaven. She 
dearly loved to read, not only little books pre- 
pared for children expressly, but those which 
her mother was interested inalso. Many times 
has she read to me from large books, and if she 
did not understand any of the words, she would 
look up in my face and say, “ Will you please 
tell me what that means 7” and when the expla- 
nation pleased her, her blue eyes would sparkle, 
and a sweet smile would overspread her face, 
as she would say, “ O, I am so glad that I ask- 
ed you about that, for I like it so much better 
than | did before, for [ was afraid it was too 
old a book for me.” In this way she became 
nearly if not quite the best scholar in school, 
and was almost always at the head of her clas- 
ses, She was always ready to impart to her 
littler friends, if they asked her, anything 
which she could, and they never hesitated to go 
to her for information, for she was always plea- 
sant and obliging. 

I sometimes hear little people say, “I have’nt 
got any body to tel) me about the books [ read ; 
mother is busy, and sister is away most of the 
time, and when she comes home she is tired, 
and I don’t want to tease her.” Or “ Father is 
at the store all the time, and mother don't like 
to be questioned,” or something of this kind.— 
Little friend, are you not too indolent to ask 
mother or sister? You can answer this ques- 
tion to yourself, as you have the others probably 
by this time. 

Before I close this article, let me assure you 
that I think any mother, or father, or sister, will 
be pleased to answer your questions if you ask 
politely, and at a proper time. Do not go when 
mother has a severe headache, or is so engaged 
that it is almost impossible for her to answer 
you, but when she is sitting at her needle work, 
and you will be astonished to find how much 
informotion you will gather in a short time. 

It is never good economy to hurry our read- 
ing. A good book will always pay for reading 
it well. Este.ue. 

EE 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Montpelier, Vt., Oct. 17, 1856. 

Sir.—Enclosed please find two dollars for 
the Youth’s Companion. I think we are a little 
behind,— dollars not quite as plenty as when at 
C. Cod, but having read it so long, we are loth 
to do without it, and will try to - as prompt 
for the future. Respectfully yours, 

Henry Banos. 
Savannah, Ga., Jan. 10, 1856. 
Mr. N, Willis.—Enclosed is one dollar for 


visitant to our family circle, and its arrival 
hailed with joyful exclamations by the children, 
who gather around, anxious to peruse its ever 
interesting pages, E. R. N. Winn. 
Kingsburgh, Vt., Jan. 16, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Companion has 
been a welcome weekly visitor to our family 
for three years. We think it is an excellent 
family paper, and wish to have it continued. 
James M. Livermore. 


—_* 








Variety. 
INDIAN SUMMER OF LIFE. 


In the life of the good man there isan Indian 
summer more beautiful than that of the seagon ; 
richer, sunnier, and more sublime than the 
most glorious Indian summer the world ever 
knew—it is the Indian summer of the soul.— 
When the glow of youth has departed, when 
the warmth of middle age is gone, and the 
buds and blossoms of spring are changing to 
the sere and yellow leaf, then the mind of the 
good man, still ripe and vigorous, relaxes its 
labors, and the memories of a well-spent life 
gush forth from their secret fountains, enrich- 
ing, rejoicing and fertilizing ; then the trustful 
resignation of the Christian sheds around a 
sweet and holy warmth, and the soul, assuming 
a heavenly lustre, is no longer restricted to the 
narrow confines of business, but soars far be- 
yond the winter of hoary age, and dwells 
peacefully and happily upon that bright spring 
and summer which await him within the gates 
of Paradise evermore. Let us strive for and 
look trustingly forward to an Indian summer 
like this. 








Ee 
QUERN VICTORIA’S DAUGHTER. 


The princess royal is reported to be remark- 
able for her wit, and her bon mots are said to 
be of first rate quality. She is not the less re- 
markable, being a female as well as a princess, 
for having a will of her own, and of a pretty 
determined character. Mr. Brown, a medical 
practitioner, in the vicinity of Windsor’s meads, 
is a frequent visitor—a kind of daily surveyor 
of domestic medicine at the palace, and the 
princess often addressed him thus: ‘Good 
morning, Brown,’ omitting the ‘Mr. This 
came to the ears of the royal ‘ma,’ who forbade 
its recurrence, and threatened that on its being 
repeated she would send Miss Guelph to bed. 
On Mr. Brown’s next visit, and inthe presence 
of Victoria, the royal princess salited him as 
usual, with, ‘Good morning, Brown,’ and ‘Good 
night, Brown, for I am to be sent to bed, Brown.’ 
The queen kept her word. 
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IMPRESSIVE ELOCUTION. 


The Methodist Protestant says the Rev. 
Josiah Varden, a few evenings ago, arose in a 
congregation in this city to deliver an exhorta- 
tion. He commenced by asking, ‘ How old are 
you” Having asked the question, he paused 
a moment, and with increased earnestness re- 
peated it, ‘ How old are you?’ An elderly la- 
dy in the congregation, supposing that, as the 
eye of the speaker was fixed upon her, the in- 
terrogation was personal, hesitated a moment, 
and then responded, ‘ Really, sir, I cannot tell 
you exactly howold lam! The preacher was 
well nigh thrown off his balance ; but he pro- 
ceeded to enforce the importance of his theme 
—the necessity of preparation for death and 
judgment. So much for impressive delivery. 

[ Wash. Chr. Adv. 
——e 


JOHN ADAMS. 


“The elder Adams, the son of a worthy 
cobler.”—“ Tketa.” 

It was perhaps owing to the very fact of his 
humble a that the elder Adams became 
what he was. I have never seen the story in 
print, but it legitimately descended to me by 
oral tradition, having been told my great grand- 
father by * the Deacon Adams, of the church 
in Braintree,” himself. 

The deacon, during temporary absence, had 
set John to cutting out “uppers” for some 
shoes; but like the Chinaman, who in making 
a pair of breeches froin a pattern furnished by 
some prudent captain, had faithfully copied the 
patches which his wife had put in the seat of 
the old ones, John had embellished every “ up- 

er” he had cut out with the three cornered 
hole by which the patterns had hung on their 
accustomed nail. 

“IT saw,” said the deacon, “I could’nt make 
a shoemaker of him, so I put him to learning.” 

| Boston Transcript. 
ee 


HOLINESS A CHRISTIAN PRIVILEGE. 


Do not look upon holiness, (writes a mother 
to her child,) in the light of conformity to law, 
a mere submission to certain restrictive precepts. 
Look upon holiness as happiness—the only true 
happiness. To speak of it asthe duty ofa 
Christian, the power to be holy is one of the 
greatest blessings that Christ has purchased for 
us, and bestows on us through the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. Dear reader; examine yourself 
by this test. Is holiness os by you asa 
happiness or a hardship? Ifyou do not enjoy 
holiness and follow after it, you could not en- 
joy Heaven, for it isa state of supreme happi- 
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ness, because it is a state of perfect holiness. 


WORSE THAN SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


No minister likes to see a person in his con- 
gregation asleep. He cannot avoid the unplea- 
sant reflection that to such a one his sermon is 
lost. But there is another thing which is even 
more unpleasant and annoying than this, it is 
to see persons whispering while he is preach- 
ing. We candidly confess that we would ra- 
ther see ten persons asleep than two whisper- 
ing. There may be times when it is almost 
impossible for a person to keep awake, but for 
whispering there can be no apology.—[V. 0. 
Christian Advocate. 
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DANCING AWAY CONVICTION. 


A lovely mother, at a very early period of 
her life, was deeply and seriously impressed 
with the importance of religion, and her heart 
was much engaged. But evil advice and bad 
example dissipated these impressions. Life 
fled apace—this lovely creature was taken sick, 
and death was at the door. Said a man of God, 
‘Shall [ pray with you ? ‘I have no objection,’ 
she replied, ‘ but it will do no good. 1 am lost 
—lost forever! My mother sent me toa danc- 
ing school, and I danced all my convictions 
away!’ And yet, some church members aavo- 
cate dancing !—[South Western Baptist. 
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DON’T FORGET TO PRAY. 


A lady who had the charge of young persons 
not of kindred blood, became on one occasion 
perplexed with regard to herduty. She retired 
to her own room to meditate, and being grieved 
in spirit, laid her head upon a table and wept 
bitterly. She scarcely perceived her little 
daughter seated quietly in the corner. Unable 
longer to bear the sightof her mother’s distress, 
she stole softly to her side, and, taking her 
hand in both of her own, said, ‘ Mamma, once 
you taught me a pretty hymn: 
‘If e’er you meet with trials, 
Or troubles on the way, 
Then cast your care on Jesus, 
And don’t forget to pray.”’ 

The counsel of the little monitor was taken, 
and relief came. The mother was repaid for 
rightly training her child, by having her be- 
come her own blessed teacher. ‘Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings, God hath or- 
dained praise. —[Sayings of Little Ones. 
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HE FORGOT IT WAS SUNDAY. 


A little boy was amusing himself with his 
playthings on the Sabbath. ‘ Edward,’ said his 
mother, ‘do you not know that it is Sunday ?” 

*O, is it ? said he; ‘I did not remember.’ 

‘That is the very command which God has 
given us,’ said his mother: ‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ 

Children often excuse themselves by saying, 
‘I did not think’—‘I forgot—‘I did not re- 
member.’ But they ought to think ; they ought 
to remember. 

——— 


WHAT A DUMB GIRL SAID ABOUT PRAYER. 


A little deaf and dumb girl was once asked 
by a lady, who wrote the question on a slate, 
‘ What is prayer ?” 

The little girl took her pencil and wrote the 
reply, ‘ Prayer is the wish of the heart.’ 

And so itis. All fine words and beautiful 
verses said to God do not make real prayer 
without the sincere wish of the heart. 


— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Conunprums.—W by has the statue of Frank- 
lin diminished in size since the inauguration? 
asked a spectator on a rainy day. Because it 
was at first a statue, but it is now a statuc-wet 
(statuett.) 


Why isa lady dancing like a horse ina 
canter? Because she is gal-hopping. 


Why is exhileration like the consequence of 
breaking a rum bottle? Because it is a flow 
of spirits. 


‘What is yourage, Miss? ‘Eleventeen, 
sir” ‘Indeed, I should think you was over 
twenty.’ ‘Well, I am, eleven and ten are 
twenty-one.’ 


Dr. Sours.—Dr. South says; ‘The tale- 
bearer and the tale-hearer should be hanged 
up both together, the former by the tongue, the 
latter by the ear.’ In speaking of the tattler, 
he says, ‘ If you let this fly blow in your ear, a 
worm will come out of your mouth.’ 


The famous Mr. Amner, going through a 
street in Windsor, two boys looked out of a one 
pair of stairs window, and cried, ‘ There 
Mr. Amner, that makes so many bulls.’ He 
hearing them, looked up, saying, ‘ You rascals, 
I know you well enough, but if { had you here, 
I’d kick you down stairs.’ 


*T declare,’ said a gentleman to a lady, ‘ you 
are very handsome.’ ‘Pooh!’ said the lady, 
‘so you would say if you did not think so.”— 
‘And so you would think,’ answered he, 
‘though I should not say so.’ 

Say what you will, a marriage by advertise- 
ment must, after all be the union of two “ cor- 
responding” minds.—| Punch. 

Tue Purosopsy or Smoxine.—Fast 
young men smoke a great deal, for it is the 
nature of a rake to have a quantity of weeds 
about him. 





Poetry. 


THE DYING CHILD. 
The following beautiful lines are by an Eng. 
lish Poet, Mr. Fulcher, of Sudbury, who has 
recently died very suddenly. 








Come closer, closer, dear mamma, 
My heart is filled with fears, 

My eyes are dark,—I hear your sobs, 
But cannot see your tears. 


I feel your warm breath on my lips, 
That are so icy cold; 

Come cioser, closer, dear mamma, 
Give me your hand to hold. 


I quite forget my little hymn, 
** How doth the busy bee,” 
Which every day I used to say, 
When sitting at your knee. 


Nor can I recollect my prayers; 
And dear mamma, you know 
That the great God will angry be 

If I forget them too. 


And dear papa, when he comes home, 
Oh will he not be vext ? 

“ Give us this day our daily bread;” 
What is it that comes next ? 


“ Hush, darling! you are going to 
The bright and blessed sky, 

Where all God’s holy children go, 
To live with him on high.” 


But will he love me, dear mamma, 
As tenderly as you? 

And will my own papa one dry, 
Come and live with me too? 


But you must first lay me to sleep, 
Where grand-papa is laid ; 

Is not the churchyard cold and dark, 
And shan’t I feel afraid ? 


And wil] you every evening come, 
And say my pretty prayer 

Over poor Lucy’s little grave, 
And see that no one’s there ? 


And promise me that wher you die, 
That they your grave shall make 

Next unto mine, that [ may be 
Close to you when [ wake? 


Nay, do not leave me, dear mamma, 
Your watch beside me keep; 

My heart feels cold—the room’s all dark, 
Now lay me down to sleep :— 


And should I sleep to wake no more, 
Dear mamma, good-bye: 
Poor nurse is kind, but oh! do you 
Be with me when I die! 
SEE 


THE SICK CHILD'S PRAYER. 


O Savior, thou didst heal 
All the sick who came to thee: 
Now my sorrows thou dost feel— 
In my sickness pity me. 


Humbly unto thee I pray, 

Thou canst ease me, though distress’d ; 
Thou canst take my pain away, 

Thou canst give me sleep and rest. 


Thou thyself wast once a child, 
Thou hast suffered anguish sore; 

Make me grateful, patient, mild, 
Never fretful any more. 


If my sickness still should last, 
Well [ know ’tis from thy love ; 
If my life is almost past, 
Fit me for thyself above. 





WHAT I LIKE AND DISLIKE. 
Answer to a Lady who requested the author 
to write some verses in her Album, declaratory 
of what he liked and what he disliked. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


You bid me mention what I like, 
And, gaily smiling, little guess 

How deeply may that question strike 
The chords of solemn thankfulness. 


I like my friends, my children, wife. 
The home they make so blessed a spot; 
I like my fortune, calling, life,— 
In everything I like my lot: 
And, feeling thus, my heart’s imbued 
With never-ceasing gratitude. 


What I dislike, you next demand,— 
A puzzling query; for in me 

Nought that proceeds from Nature’s hand 
Awakens an antipathy. 


But what I like the least, are those 
Who nourish an unthankful mind; 

Quick to discern imagined woes, 
To all their real blessings blind ; 

For that is double want of love 

To man below, and God above. 
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